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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY: 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES—NO. XI. 


JOSEPH REYNOLDS, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

The following is a brief memoir of Joseph Rey- 
nolds of Bristol, a highly respected meaber of 
the Society of Friends, and celebrated for his 
For a long series of years, he devoted 
the ample fortune which he had acquired, to the 
purposes of benevolence. What constitutes the 
peculiar value of his example, was the admirable 
judgment with which he selected, and the time 
and pains, which he employed in the distribution 
of his charities. “His numerous benefactions, 
public and private, rank him,” says another biog- 
rapher, “among the most eminent philanthropists 
of the present or any other age.” He closed a 
long life of usefulness at Cheltenham, in England, 
in 1811, having nearly completed his 81st year. 


charities. 


Various memoirs of Mr Reynolds have al- 
ready appeared. We wish our readers to be 
informed of some of the more prominent fea- 
tures of this pious and venerable Christian. 
A knowledge of his plans may induce the 
well-disposed to go and do likewise. A more 
minute narrative of his useful life, by one 
who knows how to appreciate his worth and 
was conversant with his more private acts of 
benevolence, might essentially promote the 
cause, to which his heart was devoted. 

Mr Reynolds was a native of Bristol.— 
His father was an opulent tradesman, and a 
minister among the Society of Friends. He 
was solicitous that habits of early industry 
should be implanted in his children. ‘These 
were properly applied by his son, who at no 
advanced age became a proprietor and con- 
ductor of very extensive iron works in Shrop- 
shire. Perseverance and skill were accom- 
panied by integrity ; and the consequence 
was the great improvement of the conceru 
and the accumulation of an ample fortune 
by Mr Reynolds. ‘This he used in a manner 
becoming a philanthropist and the Christian. 
He ascribed all his blessings to the Giver of 
all good, and considered himselfonly a stew- 
ard of Divine bounty. He regarded his tal- 
ents, whether of money or ability, as treas- 
ures for which he must hereafter give a strict 
account—hence his self denial was uniform, 
his sircumspection great, and his generosity 
without partiality, either as to sect, party or 
country. Piety was his ruling principle, and 
pride was a stranger to his actions. The 
good effect of his religious principle was 
strikingly shown in the government he ac- 
quired over a temper naturally irritable. 

Benevolence is often the offspring of feel- 
ing: in Mr Reynolds it was the consequence 
of faith, working by love. A discretion rare- 
ly to be found, was the companion of his zeal 
to do good. But a willingness to search out 
the case he knew not, was not its only fea- 
ture: there was a penetration in his mode of 
proceeding, that discovered the clearness of 
his judgment and the acuteness of his obser- 
vations. But his deeds were not done to ob- 
tain the praise of men: he sought the means 
of conferring a favor in private, and redoub- 
ling the obligation by not seeming to have 
bestowed one. A _ striking instance of this 
kind occurred to him in behalf of an orphan, 
whom he had liberally aided: ‘‘ When he is 
old,” the lady said, ‘I will teach him to 
uame and thank his benefactor.” ‘‘ Stop,” 
said the good man, ‘‘ you mistake; we do 
not thank the clouds for rain; teach him to 
look higher, andthank Him, who giveth both 
the clouds and the rain.” So great was Mr 
Reynolds’ modesty, that he seemed wounded 
if his praise were sounded, or if his deeds of 
kindness were brought before the public eye. 
Partly with a view of concealing the author, 
and partly to give a wider diffusion to his be- 
neficence, he employed persons in different 
parts and men of all professions and religious 
persuasions, to relieve objects deserving of 
assistance, in the places in which they resid- 
ed. One method was lending sums of money 
to the deserving, permitting them to repay 
the amount by instalments ; if they were able 
to pay interest it was received, if not it was 
not demanded. 
and again applied to similar cases. Expecta- 
tion was not awakened and then disappoint- 
ed. But the advice accompanying the aid 
bestowed was frequently found of the highest 
utility. 

Mr Reynolds gave to public charities with 
munificence ; but to his own name only such 
sums were affixed as others might easily imi- 
late, who were well disposed to the cause. 

‘A Friend,” or “ A Friend by ditto,” con- 
tributed what awakened admiration. To 


g've instances would be endless; suffice it 
to reler to the records of the Committee for 


relieving the Germans—to those of the Spi- 
tal-fields W eavers—of the Bible Societies — 
to those of the African Institution—and to 
those of the various charities in Bristol. 

Mr Reynolds held it to be a duty that 
each one should as much as posssible be his 
own executor—not only to avoid giving 
trouble to survivors, but also, because our 
talents are required to be faithfully used, 
Whilst we ourselves are in the body. On 


this ground, during his life, he purchased an 
estate for £10,000, the interest of which is 


to be appropriated, at the discretion of the 
toda whom he named, to the assistance 
oF seven Charities which he specified. With 
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The same money to be again | 








the same view, he gave a sum of money to 
the Corporation of Bristol, to augment a fund, 
of which that body has the appplication, for 
relieving blind persons, by granting £10 a 
year to each recipient. 

Hence it will appear that although Mr 
Reynolds was solicitous to avoid praise, he 
was not inactive, or merely following the sug- 
gestions of the well disposed. He was ever 
ready to excite others to fulfil the trust com- 
m.tted to their care. His manner of appeal 
in behalf of the distressed did not derive its 
only force from his own example. ‘There 
was an appeal to the judgment and to the 
heart which could scarcely be resisted. On 
one occasion of this kind, it is said, that 
when addressing a gentleman whom he sup- 
posed to be rich, in order to stimulate his ex- 
ertions, he remarked, ‘‘ When gold encircles 
the heart, it contracts to such a degree that 
no good can issue from it; but when the 
pure gold of faith and love gets into the heart, 
it expands it, and causes each drop of blood 
to flowthrough the channels of benevolence.” 
In his life was witnessed the truth of the re- 
mark, ‘‘ When the eye saw him iit was glad, 
when the ear heard him it rejoiced.” But 
it must be left to a Clarkson to recount his 
services towards the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and ameliorating the condition of the 
oppressed Negro: it must be left to an Allen 
to tell what he hath done for the education 
of the poor: it must be left to an Owen to 
enumerate his benefactions to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society : and to a Harrison, 
or some other member of the Society of 
Friends, to enumerate Mr Reynolds’ gifis to 
the various charitable institutions belonging 
to that respectable class of Christians. Mr 
Reyuolds centinued a zealous and consistent 
inember of the Society in which he was born 
and educated. In him they have lost a 
burning and shining light of faith, hope, and 
charity—in him a firm and consistent sup- 
porter of one of their fundamental principles, 
that all wars are unjust, impolitic, and un- 
christian: in him they have lost one, who 
was ever calling them to use their utmost ef- 
forts to ameliorate the condition of the dis- 
tressed, whether Indian, African, or Briton. 

Mr Reynolds embraced with ardor the 
hepe that our penal statutes would become 
less sanguinary—and that capital punish- 
ments would be removed from our code. 
When the citizens of his native place had 
determined upon building a new gaol, Mr R. 
was peculiarly solicitous that the improve- 
ments upon the plans of a Howard, in Mu- 
nich, America and other countries, might be 
concentrated in Bristol. He wished for the 
moral and religious improvement of those 
who had violated the laws of the country ; 
and considered it incumbent to apply kind- 
ness, Instruction and the motives of industry, 
to recal the offender to the paths of integrity. 
To trace the more public acts of this philan- 
thropist would occupy the whole of the pages 
of a periodical publication : but to enumer- 
ate his private exertions to comfort the wid- 
ow, to help the fatherless, to raise the des- 
ponding, to encourage the industrious and 
to reward the deserving, would require a vol- 
ume, and even then the language of the 
queen of Sheba, when she had witnessed the 
wisdom of Solomon, might be employed, 
“Not half hath been told me.” He now 
rests from his labors, but his works shall fol- 
low him. 

The closing scenes of his life were in 
unison with his former conduct. During his 
illness he was exceedingly placid and kind 
to every one: his conduct and countenance 
indicating that all within was peace. A 
short time before his death, when an endear- 
ed female friend had been administering to 
him some religious consolation, he said, 
‘‘ My faith and hope: are, as they have long 
been, on the mercy of God, through Jesus 
Christ, who was the propitiation for my sins, 
and not for mine only, but for the sins of the 
whole world.” He closed his earthly career 
at Cheltenham, Sept. the 10th, in the 81st 
year of his age. His children, grand chil- 
dren, and many beloved friends were present 
When this great man in Israel fell. 

‘s it wonderful that the news of his death 
excited general regret in Bristol and_ its 
neightorhood? Is it surprising that the 
melancholy event created a gloom from the 
peasant’s cot to the extensive mansion? Is 
it singular that a chasm should be contem- 
plated when e was removed who for many 
years had bestowed upwards of £10,000 per 
annum in relieving the distress of others ? 
Was it not to be expected that men of all 
classes and of all opinions should unite to re- 
quest to shew the last sad tribute of respect, 
by following to the grave the remains of one 
who had practised pure and undefiled relig- 
ion, who had employed self-denial that he 
might bestow liberally on others, who refus- 
ed the indulgences of affluence that he might 
lessen the miseries of his brethren ; who or- 
dered his household with economy that he 
might give to him that was in want—who 
had cherished a zeal for godliness free from 
bigotry, and in exercising the right of private 
judgment himself, had still an ardent affec- 
tion for those from whom he differed? No 
contracted view of Divine mercy dwelt in his 
soul; and whilst he considered himself a 
debtor to the Jew and to the Greek, to the 
bond and to the free, he embraced all men 
with affection who strove to preserve the 














unity of the faith in the bonds of peace and 
righteousness of life. 

‘Such was Richard Reynolds. His corpse 
was followed to the grave by deputations 
from the several charities in Bristol, to which 
he belonged. The Committee of the Bible 
Society took the precedence, and was in close 
train with the long string of weeping rela- 
tives. It was composed of aldermen, clergy- 
men, and dissenting ministers of all denom- 
inations. 
ed, though the crowd of spectators surpassed 
calculation. In the Square in which the de- 
ceased had resided, the children of the seve- 
ral charity-schools to which he had been a 
generous patron, were arranged. ‘I'he shops 
were shut in the streets through which the 
procession passed, and the toll of bells from 
several churches announced, that oue was 
carried to the grave, who bore with him the 
affections of the living. 

May the mantle of Elijah fall on his de- 
scendants! May the chasm that has been 
made be filled up by the efforts of many! 
May the spirit of benevolence which actuated 
a Reynolds, dwell! with those who are associ- 
ated to supply his place! Then will it be 
for good to others as well as for himself, that 
he has rested from his Jabors. May his ad- 
mirers be his imitators, and their desire like 
him be to ascribe unto God the praise for 
every blessing they enjoy ! 


[For the Christian Register. ] 
ON THE ONLY EFFECTUAL METHOD OF CHRIS- 
TIANIZING THE HEATHEN. 
In a most admirable work by Rev. H. J. Rose, 
entitled “ Christianity always Progressive ; being 
the Christian advocate’s publication for the year 


1829,” is the following remark, on page 56. 


It is a truth, which is proved by experi- 
ence, though rejected by enthusiasm, that 
the purity of Christianity cannot be appre- 
hended by savage ignorance or by brutal fe- 
rocity, by man, in short, when reduced to the 
beasts that perish. Christianity is not fitted, 
nor designed by a gracious and benevolent 
God, for such a state of things; or, to speak 
more definitely, man, so far as we can pre- 
sume to judge, was intended to be evera 
partaker of the blessings of society and civil- 
ization. It is only the perversion and wilful 
rejection of God’s gifts which reduces man, 
from a being capable of knowing and loving 
his Maker and of benefiting his brethren, to 
a creature raised above his fellow animals 
only by superior cunning and superior cruel- 


ty. We are not wicked enough, (far from us | 


be the imputation) to depreciate or discour- 
age the pious labors of many zealous Chris- 
tians among the savage inhabitants of conti- 
nental deserts, or distant isles of the sea. 
We are not weak enough, in the vast variety 
of a system so complicated, to contend that 
all who want the arts of civilized life are 
alike degraded, or alike inaccessible to the 
sounds of the gospel ; but, speaking general- 
ly, we maintain, as a most important truth, 
that civilization must, at least, go hand in 
hand with conversion, if not precede it. 
History, indeed, presents to us the picture of 
a vast body of converts gained by accommo- 
dating the gospel to their capacities and by 
extending its pale wide enough to receive 
them. It exhibits a barbarous army submit- 
ing, at the nod of its leader, to the lustration 
of baptism, with the same indifference as it 
would have entered into the pollutions of any 
false religion. But, in either case, it were 
in vain to argue that such converts were, in 
reality, Christians; vain, in a word, to ex- 
pect that men can be Christians and barbari- 
ans at once. 

In corroboration of this opinion he quotes, in a 
note, some just and striking remarks from the 
work of Mr Forster of Limerick, called “ Mahom- 
etanism Unveiled.” These are followed by the 
sentiments of Bishop Law ; whosays, 

Chr-stianity could not have been propagat- 
ed otherwise than in fact it was and is, name- 
ly, in a gradual, progressive manner. Let it 
be proclaimed at first ever so far and wide, 
yet the reception and continuance of it must 
depend upon the dispositions of mankind, 
both natural and moral. Some previous as 
well as concomitant qualifications are requi- 
site to the due exercise and influence of it, 
as well in private men as public states and 
communities ; so that among a people sunk 
in barbarity and ignorance, in places where 
there is no kind of good order or govern- 
ment established, no regular forms of educa- 
tion, where there is an universal want of dis- 
cipline, and dissoluteness prevails, there 
Christianity cannot subsist. Ignorant, unciv- 
ilized, slavish and bratish nations are equally 
incapable of receiving such an institution, as 
they are of all those sciences, arts, Or im- 
provements which polish and adorn the rest 
of mankind and make life a blessing. 


He next makes the following quotation from Mr 
Hall's Bampton Lectures. 

Upon no other supposition whatever, than 
that of a constant miracle, can we Conceive 
the general diffusion of the great truths of 
Christianity, without any preparation, any 
previous moral discipline, or any foundation 
of knowledge. Follow the Missionary into 
the hut of the Indian and observe what a 
fruitless task it is to preach the Cross of 
Christ crucified, to bid the savage repent 
and confess his sins, and be baptized into 


The greatest decorum was observ- | 
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the faith of the blessed Jesus. What impres- 

sion can such a summons make upon the 

mind that has never been taught to elevate 

its thoughts above the sensible objects imme- 
| diately before it? From the teacher of heav- 
| enly truth he turns with contempt to the ob- 
| jects before him, to the glorious luminary 
| whose splendid orb he contemplates with as+ 
tonishment, or even to the shapeless mass of 
wood or stone, which he conceives to be the 
residence of a Being superior in power to 
himself, who directs all the wonderful opera- 
tions of nature, and rides in the storm and in 
the whirlwind. And can we expect in such 
circumstances to find converts, rational and 
sincere converts to the Christian faith? Or is 
it any impeachment of the authenticity of the 
truth of the gospel, that, when its doctrines 
have been preached to such hearers, they 
have either been unwilling to listen, or una- 
ble to comprehend them ? 


Mr Rose closes with the following observations. 


What has been said here will not, I trust, 
be misunderstood. If savages cannot receive 
Christianity, it may not be our duty to offer 
it to them; but if there is any meaning in 
our Lord’s command that we are to preach 
| the gospel to all nations, it is unquestionably 
our duty to endeavor to inake those who are 
yet unfit, fit to recetve u. What I have said, 
therefore, releases us not from our duty ; 
merely alters the manner of performing u. If 
we cannot Chrislianize certain uations with- 
out civilizing them, it is our duty to civilize 
them at whatever cost of pains or expense. 
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REPLY TO ‘‘ ASHMUN”’ ON SLAVERY.—NO. VI. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register ;— 

In my last number I suggested some changes 

which ought to be made in the laws of the slave- 


holding States. I shall now proceed with the 
enumeration. 


11. Negroes and persons of color ought to be ad- 
mitted as witnesses in courts of justice in all cases 
in which whites are admissable. 

At present in the slave States nt only slaves, 
but even free persons of color, are prohibited from 
being witnesses in any case to which a white man 
is a party. In Ohio also, a colored person cannot 
be a witness in sucha case. Whether the ex- 
clusion of negroes as witnesses can have any 
other object than to perpetuate the degradation of 
the African race, I cannot pretend to determine. 
Its effect is too frequently to deny justice, and 
protect iniquity. Ita free colored person sues & 
white man, having only a colored witness, he 
seeks for justice in vain. If a white is indicted 
for an offence against a negro, and the only wit- 
nesses of the outrage are persons ot color, the of- 
fender is safe. It is notorious, not only that cases 
of this kind may occur, but that they often have 
occurred, and that depraved whites have commit- 
ted the greatest crimes against the blacks with 
perfect confidence of security, knowing the: no 
witness of their own color was present. Free 
blacks, it is well known, have been kidnapped 
and sold as slaves, and their kidnappers have re- 
mained unpunished, because the evidence of color- 
ed persons could not be used aguinst them. 

The pretence which is sometimes sct up, that 
it would not be safe to allow the blacks ignorant 
and degraded as they are, and indulging the most 
hostile feelings against the whites, to be witness- 
es against them, has no foundation. It should be 
recollected that making the blacks witnesses 
would not necessarily make their testimony in all 
cases believed. ‘he credibility of their evidence 
could be weighed of by judges and juries, as that 
of ignorant and prejudiced witnesses is always 
weighed. There is little danger that a white 
man tried by a white judge and jury would not be 
sufficiently protected against the evidence of a 
black witness. The danger seems to me to be 
much greater the other way, that sufficient credit 
would not be given to the testimony of colored 
witnesses. The question whether blacks ought 
to be admitted as witnesses is easy of solution. 
Let any man of common sense say, whether, if he 
were desirous of ascertaining the circumstances 
of any transaction which occurred when negroes 
were present, he would not choose to examine 
them as witnesses. If he would, then ought ne- 
gro evidence to be admitted in all cases. 


If, however, any danger 1s really supposed like- 
ly to ensue from blacks beimg admitted as witness- 
es against the whites, it might be easily obviated 
by permitting the white man to tell his own story 
on oath. 


12. Whenever any negro or person of color claims 
his liberty in a court of justice, the presumption of 
law should be that he is free, until the contrary ts 
proved. , 

It is a melancholy reflection, that a country like 
ours, in which liberty is the object of almost idola- 
trous vencration, the presumption of law should 
be that a man of a particular color isa slave. If 
a negro claims his freedom in a suit at law, the 
law presumes him to be a slave, unless he can 
prove his freedom by evidence. The oppressive 
character of the presumption becomes manifest, 
when we consider the extreme ignorance and op- 
pressed situation of the negroes, which must often 
prevent them from vindicating their rights, and 
the ease with which a white man owning a slave 
can usually prove his property. The law ought 
to be the friend of liberty, not of slavery. 
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13. The sale of free negroes to pay jail fees ought 
to be prohibited. “ 

In some parts of the country negroes, who can- 
not produce evidence of their freedom, are seized 
and thrown into jail, and after being advertised 
for a certain time, are sold to pay jail fees. ‘That 
a person whom no one claims as his slave, should 
be thus made a slave, is disgraceful even in a 
country disgraced by slavery. No one having 
claimed ‘the negro, the presumption certainly is 
that he is free. Therefore he should be dismiss- 
ed and perhaps compensated for his unjust deten- 
tion. But instead of this he is sold to pay the ex- 
penses of a confinement, which the very act of 
selling proves to have been groundless and unjust. 
Is it any more just or humane to make a mana 
slave in this manner, than to kidnap him on the 
cost of Africa ? 


14. All laws by which negroes are punshed more 
severely than whiles for the same offences ought lo 
be repealed, and the same punishment ought to be 
provided for the same offence whatever be the color 
of the offender. 

It is well known that tn the Southern States 
slaves are punished much more severely for of- 
fences than whites. They are first debarred from 
all moral instruction, and then their crimes are 
punished mnore severely than those of their masters, 
who have a much better opportunity for moral in- 
struction. Is this distinction just or reasonable ? 
Nothing but an entire disregard of the blacks as 
men, could have led the Southern legislatures to 
commit such a wanton cutrage against reason and 
humanity. 


15. In all cases, civil and crominal, to which a 
colored person is a party, and in which white per- 
sons would be allowed a trial by jury, he should be 
entitled to a trial by a jury, one half of whom should 
be of his own color. 

Two evils exist which a law of the kind pro- 
posed would remedy. The first is, that in some 
of the Southern States, as is well known, negroes 
are tried, even for capital crimes, without a jury. 
This course deprives them of the common rights of 
other persons, makes an invidious distinction be- 
tween them and the whites, and subjects them to 
an unsatisfactory mode of trial. The other evil 
to which I allude is that of blacks being tried by 
white persons. While the present prejudices 
against the color of the negroes remain, they will 
never be satisfied that a jury of white men will do 
impartial justice between them and white persons. 

Under these circumstances to require one half of 
the jury to be colored persons whenever a colored 
person is a party to a suit, seems to afford the best 
remedy of which the case admits. A colored 
person will generally be satisfied with the de- 
cision of persons of his own color, even if it be 
against him. Besides, admitting colored persons 
as jurymen will increase their respectability and 
tend to remove the prejudices against their race. 

This principle of a mixed jury is not new. By 
the ancient Jaw of England, where one of the par- 
ties to a suit was an alien and the other a deni- 
zen, the alien was entitled to have one half of the 
jury aliens. 


16. All laws by which the education of slaves is 
prohibited ought io be repealed, and provision should 
be made for the education of all colored children. 

In some of the slave-holding States, it is e 
criminal offence punishable by heavy penalties to 
teach a slave to read or write. Thus in South 
Carolina, to teach a slave to write ur to employ 
one asa scribe is punishable by a fine of £100 
currency. A similar law is in force in Georgia. 
So in North Carolina, a free person who teaches 
or attempts to teach a slave to read or write, the 
use of figures excepted, or gives him any books 
or pamphlets, is Jiable, if a white, to be fined, not 
less than $100 or more than $200, or be imprison- 
ed ; and if a free person of color, he is liable to be 
fined, imprisoned, or whipped; a slave attempting 
to teach another slave to read or write, the use of 
figures excepted, is liable to be punished by thirty 
nine lashes. 

These Jaws are but specimens of the system by 
which in some of the Southern States it is thought 
necessary to degrade and brutalize the negro. If 
there were no other argument against slavery, 
the necessity which itis supposed to involve of re- 
ducing men as nearly as possible to the level of 
beasts, would be a sufficient reason for abolishing 
the system. As long as the legislatures of the 
Southern States suffer laws to exist which make 
instructing the slaves in reading and writing a 
crime, it is impossible to believe that their legis- 
lation is actuated by any good will towards the 
blacks. If they have a sincere desire to remove 
slavery, they must at once repeal all such laws, 
and not only this, but make provision for the free 
instruction of all colored children. 


17. All laws by which manumission is restrained 
ought to be repealed. 

The legislatures of some of the Southern States 
have not been contented with continuing slavery, 
but have exerted themselves to prevent its diminu- 
tion by restraining the power of masters to manu- 
mit their slaves. Thus every slave manumitted is 
compelled in Virginia to quit the State within a 
year from the time of his manumission; and in 
North Carolina within ninety days. Various ob- 
stacles are in other States placed in the way of 
manumission. These laws must have a most unhap- 
py effect on the minds of slaves by almost shut- 





ting out the hopes of freedom; while if emancipa- 
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tion were freely allowed it would tend to k 
them quiet by showing them a prospect of liberty 
»s the reward of good behaviour. 

Having given suggestions as to changes in the 
laws while the slaves remain in slavery, it will 
not I trust be considered inconsistent in me to 
recommend the immediate abolition of slavery. 
My object has been to state snth measures as 
would be beneficial to the colored population, not 
merely those which 1 think the most advisable to 
be adopted. 

18. All the slaves ought immediately lo be made 
Sree; and as soon as possible, have all the same civil 
and political rights and privileges as the whites. 

I have already in one of my former numbers 
stated some arguments in favor of immediate 
emancipation. I shall add only one or two further 
remarks upon the subject. The negroes have the 
same rights to their liberty which the whites 
have. I know noargument which shows that the 
whites are entitled to their freedom which is not 
equally applicable to the negroes; and none by 
which retaining the negroes in slavery is justified, 
which would not be applicable to whites in the 

same situation. But though I am a friend to im- 
mediate enfranchiseent I do not deny that it might 
be expedient to place the freed b.acks for a time 
under peculiar regulations. Aj] that is implied in 
the grant of freedom, is, that the blacks should no 
longer be bought or sold, that they should not be 
liable to punishment at the discretion of their 
masters, and that they should not be obliged to 
work without wages. The negroes, after 
being made free, might for a time be subjected to 
peculiar Jaws not inconsistent with the grant of 
freedom. Any regulations, however, making a 
distinction between blacks and whites, ought to 
be temporary, and a very few years would proba- 
bly prove them not to be necessary. 

Having provided for the treedom of the ne- 
groes, every exertion should be made to place 
them upon an equality with the whites. All civil 
distinctions between the two races should be re- 
moved as soon as possible ; and all blacks able to 
read and write should have all political rights on 
the same terms as the whites By thus placing it 
in the power of every black to obtain all the privi- 
leges of white citizens, one of the chief causes of 
uneasiness and jealousy between the two races 
would be removed. By a kind and liberal policy 
to the negroes, they might be made valuable citi- 
zens. For the laws to make them free, and yet 
still aim to continue them any longer than should 
be absolutely necessary as a degraded and ser- 
vile caste, would be equally inpolitic and unjust. 

It is often said that the United States govern- 
ment cannot interfere on the subject of slavery. 
This is true, so far as regards the laws of the 
slave holding States; but still there are some 
legislative acts which the United States govern- 
ment have an unquestionable right to perform, to 
prevent the increase of slavery and diminish the 
prejudice against the African race. I shal! there- 
fore mention such laws as Congress ought to pass 
on the subject. 

19. Congress ought to pass laws to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and the Terri- 
tories of Florida and .Arkansas. 

Congress has the undisputed right of exclusive 
legislation over these three territories. The num- 
ber of slaves in each of them is but a few thou- 
sands. It is in the power of Congress by a single 
act to restore these few thousand persons to their 
rights as men, and what is more important, to pre- 

vent the future spread of a slave population in 
these territories. No one can apprehend any 
danger from the enfranchisement of su small a 
number of persons ; and in whatever mode Con- 
gress might perform this great work of justice 
and mercy, none of the difficulties will be found 
which in the Southern States, where the blacks 
are very numerous, are supposed to lie in the way 
of enfranchisement. 

20. Congress ought to provide for the education 
of all the colored children in Columbia, Florida, and 
Arkansas. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the reasons in favor 
They are of course the same 
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of this measure. 


which render the education of colored children | 


expedient in the Southern States. 

21. Congress shonld abolish the domestic slave 
trade between the States. 

I have already adverted to the abominable traf- 
fic in human flesh which is carried on between 
the States. Congress by the constitution has the 
undisputed right to regulate commerce among 
the several States, and therefore may abolish the 
commerce in human bodies, as inconsistent with 
humanity and justice. Congress having the 
power, the duty seems imperative to exercise it in 
behalf of two millions of our countrymen, subjects 
of the United States, who are liable to be affect- 
ed by this traffic. 

22. Congress should repeal all provisions in the 
laws of the United States by which the negroes are 
treated as an inferior caste. 

A large majority of the House of Representatives 
come from States in which slavery is prohibited 
as unchristian and inhuman. Hew can members 
from these States reconcile it to their consciences 
to assent to laws by which the negro is systemat- 
ically degraded, and the propriety of slavery thus 
justified ? Three laws of this kind now occur to 
mé. No one but a free white person can be 
employed in conveying the mail; none but a free 
white person can be enrolled in the militia; and 
none but a white person can be naturalized. Do 
not members of Congress who assent to such laws 
proscribe persons of color? . Do they not express 
an approbation of slavery ? 


23. All the constitutions and laws of the States 
by which the negroes are treated as an inferior caste 
ought lo be changed. 

The provisions of this kind are so numerous 
that I cannot attempt to repeatthem all. They 
exist as well in the nonslave holding as the slave 
holding States. Thus by the constitutions of Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, South Carolina, Alubama, Missi- 
sippi, and Louisiana, only white persons can vote at 
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elections. In New York, in order to entitle a person 
of color to vote, he must, in addition to the qualifi- 
cations required of white persons, possess a free- 
hold estate of the value of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and pay a tax on it. In Massachusetts, a 
marriage between a person of color and a white 
person is void. The free schools in Delaware, 
established under the laws of the State, are free 
‘only to white children. In Ohio, colored persons 
are prohibited from emigrating into the State. 
These are but specimens of the oppression un- 
der which the free people of color are suffering. 
I have not time at present to examine the laws of 
all the States, or many more might I have no doubt 
have been adduced. I regret, that 1 have nothing 
to offer but hasty and imperfect suggestions in re- 
gard to the mode in which the people of color in 
this country, both bond and free, ought to be 
treated. The subject is ot the deepest importance 
to every American citizen. Nearly two millions 
and a half of our people, including the slaves and 
free people of color, more than one sixth part of 
our whole population, are by our laws end customs 
rendered a despised and degraded caste. The 
oppression under which they are groaning has 
already produced evils of alarming magnitude, 
and evils still more alarming are in prospect. 
The disease is deeply rooted. Its external mani- 
festations may for a time be kept down by local 
applications and palliatives. But the disease is 
not checked, it is constantly increasing. Nothing 
can relieve it, but a radical change in the system 
of cure. It is worse than idle, to talk of colonizing 
all the slaves. The negroes are the laboring 
classes in the Southern States. They cannot be 
spared. The only question is, whether they shall 
be free laborers or slaves. The legislatures of 
the Southern States have been for some time past 
increasing the severity of their laws against the 
negroes. This course may restrain their slaves 
for a time, but it will only increase the violence of 
the explosion when it does come. It is in vain to 
heap rocks, and seas, and mountains, on a burning 
volcano. They may for a moment check its erup- 
tion, but it will soon burst forth with tenfold fury. 
The system of oppression has been tried long 
enough. Let the white citizens of the Southern 
States now resort to conciliation and kindness. 
Let them treat the people of color as men and 
brethren ; repeal their sanguinary and proscriptive 
laws; abandon their unchristian prejudices, and 
give to the people of color every right and privi- 
lege which they regard as precious for themselves. 
This is the only course which religion, justice, 
and humawity can sanction. It is the only course 
which can ever render the Southern States quiet 


and happy communities. JusvTivia. 


{For the Christian Register. ] 


QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO THE MANAGERS OF 
THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Mr Epiror,—In the fifteenth Annual Report 
of the Managers of this Society, made in May, 
1851, in speaking of the engagement made in 
May, 1829, to supply every destitute family in the 
United States with a Bible, in the course of two 
years, itis said, “ While, therefore, the Managers 
are disappointed in not being able to say, on this 
occasion that every destitute family in the United 
States has been furmished with a Bible, they by 
no means despair of seeing this desirable result 
realized. The greater part of the work is already 
done, and can soon be brought to a happy and 
triumphant conclusion, if the friends of the under- 
taking wiil but continue their exertions with en- 
ergy and perseverance ” ss 
Not only is this general statement given of the 
expectation of the Society of soon being able to 
supply every family in the country with a Bible, 
but a particular account is given of the situation 
of each individual State, all of which confirm the 
opinion thus expressed of the prospect of having 
the great work speedily accomplished. The ac- 
counts in regard to the slave States are all en- 
couraying ; and no intimation is made in regard to 
any one of them that there is any difficulty in 
distributing the Bible among the slave population. 
Indeed there is, I believe, no intimations given in 
the report that such a population is to be found in 
any part of our country. 

Before making the inquiries intended, it is 
proper to mention that in North Carolina teaching 
a slave to read or write, or giving one any books 
or pamphlets, is a crime punishable by heavy pen- 
alties; aad that in some of the other Southern 
States the instruction of slaves is punishable as a 
criminal offence. It is well known too, that the 
great majority of the slaves in this country cannot 
read or write. I therefore cannot help fearing 
that the encouraging statements made in the So- 
ciety’s Report are not quite correct, especially 
since I heard one of its agents state within a year, 
that the agents of the Society were not permitted 
in some parts of the country, (I cannot recollect 
of what part he was speaking,) to distribute Bibles 
among slaves. 

I trust that the foregoing remarks will show a 
sufficient reason for the following inquiries, which 
are respectfully addressed to such of the Mana- 
gers of the American Bible Society as were con- 
cerned in preparing the Report. 

1. Do a number of negro slaves living together 
under the same reof constitute a family ? 

If this question be answered in the negative, I 
have no further questions to ask, but if it be an- 
swered in the affirmative, J desire answers to the 
following. 

2. How many families of slaves in the United 
States are now destitute of Bibles ? 

3. Did the persons who wrote the extract given 
above expect that nearly all the families of slaves 
in the United States would svon be supplied with 
Bibles ? 

4. If they had no such expectation, is their 
statement that the work “ can soon be brought to 
a happy and triumphant conclusion,” true ? 

5. Would not the great majority of readers 
suppose from the statements above quoted, that 
there was a prospect of the families of slaves 
being soon supplied with the Bible, as well as 





those of the whites ? TRUTH. 





(For the Christian Register. ] 
A CHILD’s NOTION OF THE TRINITY,. 


Mr Eprror,—Jn an interesting biography for 
children, lately published, entitled ‘“*Memoirs of 
John Mooney Mead,” a lad of singular precocity 
of talent and religious feeling, the son of an Or- 
thodox clergyman in Connecticut, a fact is record- 
ed which struck me as a forcible proof of the con- 
tradictions which the doctrine of the Trinity must 
appear to involve, when presented for the first 
time to an unprejudiced mind. This remarkable 
boy, we must remember, though not quite 5 years 
old when he died, with all the simplicity of a child, 
displayed the intelligence ofa man. It seems that 
he had been taught by his pious parents to say in 
his prayers “Our Father who art in heaven,” 
and afterwards his attention was attracted by the 
first verse in John’s Gospel, “The word was God, 
&c.” One morning his mother was surprised by 
the exclamation frora John “ Mother, how many 
Gods are there?” “One, my son, to be sure,” 
was the reply. “ No, mother, there are two Gods,” 
“Two Gods, John,” said his mother, “ certainly 
not; there is but one only living and true God.” 
“ Mother,” John reiterates, “there are two Gods.” 
“What do you mean, my son.” “ Why,” says 
John, “there is Our Father, who is in heaven,— 
there is one God, there is Jesus Christ ; the Word, 
who is God,—there is another God.” The mys- 
tery, adds his biographer with considerable naivete, 
was afterwards explained to him as far as possible. 
Whether the explanation was satisfactory to John 
does not appear. 

I am not sure, Mr Editor, that I have given the 
above anecdote with verbal accuracy, as I have 
not the book now at hand, but 1 am confident that 
I have retained the spirit of it. You will perceive, 
Sir, that John came to the same conclusions in his 
mind, which are more fully brought out in a work 
by the learned Principal of the Hartford Female 
Seminary, upon whose theological speculations 
you formerly made some comments in your paper. 
For my own part, however opposed to the whole 
of the Bible, I cannot but regard the view of the 
Trinity alluded to, as far more logical and defen- 
sible, than any of the theories more commonly 
proposed. 

Another little incident respecting John inay be 
interesting. He had heard one day, a preacher 
who often used the word Jehovah in addressing 
the Supreme Being. On returning from church, 
John inquires, ‘* What does the preacher mean by 
Jehovah?” “He means God,” was the reply. 
“Why then does he not say God.” was the well- 
timed rejoinder of John. We wish the question 
of this child might be considered by many whose 
prayers remind us far more of the Jehovah of 
Moses, than the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 

X. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 17, 1831. 


PRESBYTERIAN CENSURES OF PRESBYTERIAN 
EXTRAVAGANCES, 

It has always been painful to us to animad- 
vert on the religious extravagances of the 
times. It gratifies us to find that a part of 
this unpleasant duty is likely to be assumed 
by those who are so situated as to administer 
the needed censure with better effect than 
ourselves. We have occasionally expressed 
our disapprobation of some of the policy and 
measures of the Presbyterian Church ; it af- 
fords us satisfaction to know that this Church 
itself is beginning not only to perceive, but 
also to lament them. We long ago predict- 
ed a reaction; it has commenced ; it will go 
on; the authors of the fanatical operations 
that have grieved so many of the wise and 
good will live to be ashamed of the parts they 
have acted. We have said these things by 
way of introducing some extracts from the 
October number of the Biblical Repertory, 
edited by an Association of Presbyterians in 
Princeton, N. J. It is as pleasing to us, as 
it seems remarkable, that sentiments should 
come from such a source, in so exact accor- 
dance with what we have ourselves frequent- 
ly declared in reference to the subject of re- 
vivals and its kindred topics. 

In a review of an English work on the 
Christian Ministry, several pages are filled 
with animadversions on ‘“ 
writer says, ‘‘ more or less nearly connected 
with the ministry in this country, especially 
in the Presbyterian Church, which we are 
constrained to regard as hostile to the inter- 
ests of evangelical order, truth, and piety.” 
Accordingly, he proceeds to describe as 
great evils, ‘‘ a rapidly increasing disposition 
to rush into the sacred office without ade- 
quate preparation ”; ‘a spirit of innovation 
—a restless desire of change ;” 


some things,” the 


a mode of 
urging the fact that the present is “an age 
of action ” so as to exclude another, not less 
important, viz. ‘‘ that the exigencies of the 
age require that ministers should possess stu- 
7? 66 


dious habits; 
ing, of mere exhortatory and impassioned ad- 


the substitution, in preach- 


dress for a sober view of Christian doctrine ;” 
‘* a partial exhibition of the truth ;”’--under all 
of which heads occur many judicious remarks 
along with several that are of a different 
character. 

The writer then proceeds to say that a 
‘bad taste” in regard to preaching is gain- 
ing ground, and refers to the frequent use of 
extravagant, ludicrous, and even Vulgar ex- 
pressions. Perhaps some even of our city 
readers will fancy they have recently heard 
at least one who might have set for the por- 





trait which the author has drawn. We copy 


a few traits. . 


It cannot be concealed, that there are preach- 
ers even in the Presbyterian Church, who seem 
fond of a studied coarseness, (we fear we shouid 
not go too far to say, vulgarity) of expression; who 
in their zeal to accommodate themselves to the 
comprehension of the most illiterate, actually in- 
sult even the understandings of those whose 
benefit they profess to have especially in view. 
At one moment, perhaps, they will appear deeply 
solemn, and will say things which, taken out of 
their connexion, are fitted to produce a solemn 
impression ; but the transition is almost instantane- 
ous to some ludicrous anecdote or train of remark, 
which completely neutralizes the impression of 
what had gone before, and not improbably nearly 
convulses the audience with laughter. 


- We have next some observations on “ re- 
vivals,” which, considering whence they 
come, are not less gratifying to us than they 
appear extraordinary. After saying that 
there is ‘‘a disposition to connect too much 
machinery with revivals,” ‘and to adopt in 
respect to them a species of policy, which is 
built on the dangerous maxim, that the end 
justifies the means,” the writer goes on to 
remark ; 


There is, moreover, in too many instances, an 
ostentatious manner of conducting them, which 
certainly appears badly in the sight of men, and 
whica we cannot think appears well in the sight 
of God. There is a habit of speaking abruptly to 
impenitent sinners, concerning their salvation, 
and in a manner not only adapted, but designed, 
to irritate them. There is a habit of praying for 
people by name, and sometimes even telling the 
Most High of their prominent faults, and saying 
things which would scarcely bear to be repeated 
in decent society. There is a habit of urging 
sinners to leave their seats and walk into the aisle, 
that they may there have the prayers of Chris- 
tians, and even of denouncing those who will not 
go, and of speaking in a manner which is fitted to 
leave the impression, that their refusal is itself a 
rejection of the Gospel, and will probably be the 
means of sealing their damnation. * * * Wecan- 
not repress our apprehension, that this measure, 
which has recently become very popular in some 
parts of the Church, is warranted neither by the 
letter nor the spirit of the Bible, and is eminently 
fitted to bring in its train, enthusiasm, self-con- 
fidence, and hypocrisy. 


After this come some useful suggestions as 
to “an injadicious mode of treating those 
who indulge a hope that they have experien- 
ced the power of religion,” and then we have 
the following statement respecting the sort of 
evils which so often result from making too 
much of young and ardent converts. 


We hae known cases in which young men, 
who have supposed themselves converted from 
profligacy, have seemed to forget “the hole of 
the pit from which they were digged,” the mo- 
ment they imagined themselves brought out of it ; 
end have forthwith assumed the air of censors on 
the Christian character of those around them; and 
have talked loudly and harshly of the coldness of 
the church, and especially of aged Christians ; and 
have discovered that the minister was asleep, or 
was deficient in zeal, or did not come upto the 
spirit of the times in his measures, unless indeed 
he happened to be much under the influence of 
the same spirit with themselves. We expect in 
all cases of this kind that there will soon bea 
melancholy reaction; and we do not remember a 
case that is of long standing enough to have been 
put to the test, in respect to which we have been 
disappointed, 


Again, the writer thinks that the cause of 
religion has suffered not a little from the 
premature and ostentatious accounts of revi- 
vals which have been published. After tell- 
ing how one by taking a part in such scenes 
naturally becomes disqualified for giving an 
‘‘unvarnished story,’ the writer goes on to 
say ; 

And yet it is not uncommon to see it stated in 
some religious newspapers, that so many were 
“ converted,” in a week, or so many in a night, or 
so many at a mecting, or even so many during a 
prayer, with as much confidence as if the writer 
had, in each case, looked directly at the heart, 
and beheld the regenerating act take place. 
Hence, it turns out that a large part of these ac- 
counts are nota little exaggerated; and Chris- 
tians are often pained to learn that the newspaper 
statement has more in it of prediction, and of false 
prediction too, (though most unintentionally so,) 


than of sober and authentic narrative. This has a 
bad effect in every point of view. 


Another thing complained of in this arti- 
cle, is “* the disposition which prevails on the 
part of a certain class of ministers to claim 
for themselves and for each other, the exclu- 
sive honor of being revival men.” Among 
the cbjections which the writer makes to this 


| assumption, he says, *‘it does not indicate, on 


the part of those by whom it is claimed, an 
excess of modesty or humility ;” that ‘ Or 
any minister to set himself up asa < revival 
man’ in distinction from bis brethren,’ &c. 
“we regard as indicating a censurable spirit 
of arrogance ;” that “ it is fitted to alienate 
Christian ministers,” “to sow che seeds of 
discord in the church,” and “to counteract 
the influence of the labors of good men.” 
It is added—** We have known, too, of in- 
stances in which the pastoral office has been 
for a time assumed, and the regular pastor 
has scarcely been consulted, and the result 
of the whole has been, that the congregation 
have become discontented with their minister, 
and have turned him away as not a revival 
man.” 

Finally, we are told how the Presbyterian 
Church is troubled by “‘the ill directed activi- 
ty and zeal of some laymen.” There are 
those, it is said, who “ have done more harm 
by their indiscretion, than they have done 
good by their activity. ‘They have not seem- 
ed contented to labor in their own sphere. 
They have, ,in some instances, been too 
ready to dictate to ministers in respect to the 





course they should pursue, and to denounce 
them as cold and dead, provided their views 
of policy or duty happened to be discordant 
with their own.” ‘There are some, (we 
scarcely know whether we may use the plu- 
ral,) who stand up in public assemblies and 
denounce the ministry by wholesale, as if 
there were only here and there one who was 
not a mere drone in the sacred office.” 

We have not room for further extracts, 
Our readers will rejoice with us that our 
Presbyterian brethren are at last beginning 
to open their eyes or religious abuses, which, 
though by no means confined to their own 
denomination, have not elsewhere, we believe, 
been exceeded, and which have probably 
done more than any single cause,—perhaps 
more than all others put together,—to pro- 
duce indifference or skepticism, in portions 
of the community, as to the truth and im- 
portance of rel:gion. 





CHARITY TO THE POOR. 


We were led in our last paper to some re- 
marks upon this essential] part of Christian 
benevolence. They were suggested by the 
unwonted severity of the season, and by the 
special calls upon the public sympathy and 
charity, which it has occasioned. We fear 
that this great virtue is less appreciated, and 
its obligation less felt, than it demands. 
There is unquestionably much charity among 
us, and, as a community, we have reason to 
congratulate ourselves upon the existence 
and influence of many valuable institutions, 
and on the wide diffusion of a spirit of active 
kindness. But notwithstanding all this, we 
fear, that there is a prevailing disposition, in 
‘this day of associations,’ to rely too much 
on what is done by the public, or by socie- 
ties ; and that there are those, who in be- 
coming subscribers to public charities, feel 
themselves exempted from the obligations of 
personal and private benevolence. 

If every individual and every family, who 
had something to bestow, would search out 
and relieve according to their ability some 
worthy, or if not worthy, some distressed suf- 
ferer, the demands on the public institutions 
would be greatly diminished, and a most im- 
portant moral influence might be exerted, 
which would soon be felt through the com- 
munity. The alms and the counsel, the 
friendly visits and Christian sympathies of 
private individuals reach the heart far more 


effectually, than do even the best administra- > 


tions of public charity. 


No one can be ignorart,—says the author of 
“ Remarks on the Police of Boston,” whose offieial 
situation and experience, many years since, give 
weiglit to his suggestions,-—“ with what different 
sensations public and private charity is 1eceived ; 
the one bestowed by the administration of the 
police ; the other by the voluntary will of the be- 
nevolent individual. Private charity is always 
moistened by the tear of gratitude. Public char- 
ity is often demanded as the appropriate propor- 
tion of the public fund. Private charity carries 
with it some recognition of a providential inter- 
position; creates some disposition even in the 
most vicious towards reformation; or at least, re- 
moves the murmur of being forgotten, and an out- 
cast. Public charity has neither the warmth of 
personal interest, nor the attachment of obliga- 
tion. 


A fine example of private beneficence, as 
well as of a public spirit, is presented in the 
character of Mr Reynolds, the philanthropist, 
a memoir of whom is given in the Biograph- 
ical Notices on our first page. He was mu- 
nificent, as will be seen, in his contributions 
to public objects. But he made cozscience 
of his private bounty; and therefore, ‘‘ wheu 
the ear heard him, it blest him, and when 
the eye saw him, it bare witness to him, be- 
cause he was a father to the poor, and the 
cause that he knew not, he searched out.” 














RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 








Evening Lectures. We notice inthe Windham 
County Advertiser published in Brooklyn, Conn. 
the following advertisement. Might nota sim- 
ilac course of lectures be useful in many other 


places ? 


I propose to deliver, on ten or twelve successive 
Sunday evenings, a course of Lectures on the 
Doctrines of Christianity. 

1. On the right and duty of individual inquiry 
—the impropriety of creeds, and of all human au- 
thority in religion. | 

2, On Faith, its nature, necessity and influence. 

3, On the nature of man—the source and con- 
sequences of sin, the necessity of holiness, and 
the ability of man to become holy. 

4, Un Divine Influence. 

5. On Regeneration, or Conversion or the New 
Birth—what is meant by it—how it is to be ob- 
tained—and what are the proofs that it has taken 

lace. 

6. On the Atonement—show that they who are 
most strenuous in support of this doctrine seem 
to have very indistinct ideas of it—the very dif- 
ferent expositions which have been and are given 
—state my own views of the real efficacy of the 
death of Christ. 

7. On Mysteries. 

8. On the preaching of the Author and Finish- 
er of our Faith. 

Some of the subjects will occupy two or three 
Lectures. By leave of Providence, I will com- 
mence next Sunday evening at 6 o'clock. 

SaMUEL J. AY. 





New Unitarian Society at New Ipswich. The 
Nashua Gazette states that a new Unitarian So 
ciety has been formed at New Ipswich ; and that 
the Rev. Mr Gage, of Nashua, recently preache¢ 
there to a large congregation. 
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Tr. Oe SSS oo 
Iu the Windham Ceunty 
Advertiser we find the advertisement which we 
now copy and also the communication by which 
it is followed. We know nothing of the particu- 
lar circumstances which may have induced the 


call for such a meeting. 
‘HE FRIENDS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND 

= INQUIRY. 

A meeting of the Friends of Religious Liberty 

%: held, according to the previous notice, at 
boy fee yn the 2Uth of October last. Charles 
ae aay M Dp. was Chairman, Mr Luther Burn- 
a Clerk. After some consultation re- 
ham Poet OM state of religion in this community, 
mp eee resolved to be expedient to attempt the 
“ plication of a paper, to be called “ The Common 
People’s Adviser.” The Prospectus of that peri- 
odical has since then been before the public. 
At the same time it was determined to call 
another meeting early in December, to be holden 
at Brooklyn, for the purpose of adopting suck 
measures as may then be found necessary to carry 
into effect the intended work, ‘ 

In pursuance of that determination, all persons 
friendly to religious liberty and inquiry, are here- 
by respectfully invited to meet on Mhursday, 15th 
of December next, at 10 o’clock A. M. in the 
Meeting-house in Brooklyn. 

Persons then present will be requested to com- 
municate what facts they may possess 1n evidence, 
that the tendency of the measures nag by the 
Orthodox, is to subvert Christan iberty, and to 
check Religious Inquiry. 





rE 
—_ 


Religious Liberty: 


Mr Editor:—The public have been apprized, 
by the Advertisement in your paper of a meeting 
to be holden on the 15th, that there are those in 
this community, who think that religious inquiry 
is in effect forbidden among us, and that their 
christian liberty is in danger of subversion. Can 
there be any ground for their apprehension? Is 
not liberty, religious no less than civil, the boast 
of our country? And is freedom of speech and 
of the press restrained by anything but the law 
against libels? We surely are accustomed so to 
speak of our institutions; and to congratulate, not 
to say pride, ourselves upon them. Are we de- 
ceived ? 

In the advertisement to which I refer, notice is 
given, that at the proposed meeting, facts are to 


be brought forward, showing that the measures of 


“the Orthodox” are pernicious and alarming. 
Cannot, will not, facts be then also presented to 
refute the charge? At least, will not some per- 
sons be there to offer explanations of certain facts 
which may be alleged, and thus dissipate the 
fears which seemto have gathered around the 
«“ Friends of Christian Liberty, and Religious In- 
quiry 2” 4 

The meeting on the 15th wil) of course be open 
to persons of all denominations. I hope peisons 
of all denominations will be there.—If the meas- 
ures of “ the Orthodox ” are so threatening to our 
dearest privileges, they surely ought to be expos- 
ed. Who would wish to screen them from the 
public reprobation ? But Sir, if they are not thus 
dangerous, let not the people be alarmed without 
I for one hope to hear both sides. 

MELANCTHON. 


et A CL A 


Dedication at Plymouth. We learn, that the 
Dedication of the new Church in Plymouth, lately 
erected by the First Parish in that ancient abode 
of the Pilgrim fathers, took place on Wednesday 
We hope to receive a particular account of 


cause. 


last, 
the services on the occasion for a future paper. 
Of three original hymns, that were sung, we can 
at present select only one, written by Rev. Mr 
Pierpont of this city. Itis, as our readers will 
perceive, in the same measure with Mrs Hemans’ 
adinired hymn on the Pilgrim fathers, and breathes 
in great expressiveness and beauty the true spirit 
of religious poetry. 
ORIGINAL HYMN. 
The winds and waves were roaring : 
The Pilgrims met for prayer ; 
And here, their God adoring, 
They stood, in open air. 
When breaking day they greeted, 
And when its close was calm, 
The leafless woods repeated 
The music of their psalm. 


Not thus, O God, to praise thee, 
Do we, their children throng: 
The temple’s arch we raise thee 
Gives back our choral] song. 
Yet, on the winds, that bore thee 
Their worship and their prayers, 
May ours come up before thee 
F'rom hearts as true as theirs! 


What have we, Lord, to bind us 
T’o this, the Pilgrims’ shore !— 

Their hill of graves behind us, 
Their watery way before, 

The wint’ry surge, that dashes 
Against the rocks they trod, 
Their memory, and their ashes— 
Be thou their guard, O God! 


We would not, Holy Father, 
Forsake this hallowed spot, 

Till on that shore we gather 
Where graves and griefs are not: 

The shore where true devotion 
Shall rear no pillar’d shrine, 

And see no other ocean 
Than that of love divine. 





Sandwich Islands. Eight missionaries with 
their wives, a physician and his wife, and a prin- 
ter, making nineteen persons in all, recently em- 
barked at New Bedford, for the Sandwich Islands. 
This we understand, is the largest number that has 
ever sailed from this country at one time. They 
are all young men. 

It is now twelve years since the first missiona- 
ries took their departure fur the Sandwich Islands. 
Reinforcements have been sent three times ; viz. in 
1822, 1827, and 1831. The New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser makes the following statement in 
regard to this mission. 

What a mighty moral revolution has been 
effected in that interesting group of islands ! 
When the present company shall have arrived, 
there willbe twentytwo missionaries, and their 
Wives, two pbysicians, two printers, and other lay 
persons, making fiftyseven persons connected 
with the Foreign Missionary Society. When 
Mr Bingham, the first missionary, went forth, the 
natives had no written language. Of course 
ere was not @ native, who could read. Now 
which ‘have Been. enti’, os a meee 
taught by 900 native Sache ae a oe 
have learned to write, ar pe Severs! thospnade 
siderable pr te, and some have made con- 

rable progress in the knowledge of arithme- 
“abbath schools exist at the several stations. 
“Sool for females, for instruction in 
vedlework, and Scripture les- 

“Within the last ten 

‘Winted in the 
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and amounting to 387,000 copies, and 10,287,000 
pages. Besides this, 3,345,000 pages in the 
Hawaiian language, have been printed in the 
United States, (viz. a large edition of the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Fohn,) which swells the 
amount of printing, within that period, for the use 
of the islanders, to 18,632,800 pages. 

The chiefs have erected many buildings to serve 
the purposes of churches. The reiigious assem- 
blies in many places are very large; The church 
at Lahaina 1s of stone, two stories high, 93 feet 
long, and 62 feet broad, and having galleries. It 
will seat 3,000 people after the native manner, 
and is the most substantial and noble structure in 
Polynesia. The others are thatched. That at 
Honoluln is 106 feet long, 63 feet broad, and ad- 
mits 4,500 people. ‘Thus, by the exertions, and 
the donations of the people of the United States, 
has a nation of Pagans become a nation of Chris- 
tians. How much more true glory have this little 
band of unpretending missionaries acquired, than 
belongs to the vanquishers and exterminators of 
nations, fromthe Alexander of Macedon to Napo 
leon. 
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TWENTY SECOND CONGRESS. 
In the Senate, Wednesday, Dec. 7th. Mr Sprague 


of Maine, subinitted a resolution, calling on the Presi- 


American citizens at New Brunswick. Mr Holmes, 
of Maine, introduced a resolution, inquiring what far- 
ther measures were contemplated respecting the set- 
tling of the North Eastern boundary. Notice was 
given that bills would be introduced for settling the 
claims of South Carolina, and for the relief of Revolu- 
tionary Officers. The bill relative to the N. E. boun- 
dary was laid on the table for the present. The bill 
respecting the imprisonment of Americans in New 
Brunswick was agreed to. The bills for the relief of 
Revolutionary Officers and forthe settlement ot the 
claims of South Carolina were read twice and referred. 
The heads of the several departments of the Gov 
ernment have made their reports. It appears by the 
Report of the Secretary of War that desertions from 


the army have become more frequent. It is supposed 


that during the past year the number is not Jess than 
1450. Increase of pay is recommended to remedy the 
evil. The Secretary also recommends discontinuing 
the usual rations of ardent spirits and substitaung an 
equivalent in other articles, also the appointment of 
Chaplains at the principal garrisons in the Union. 
that the increase of postages of letters during the past 
yea‘fover the preceding is $147,225 44. New contracts 

By the Report of the Post Master General it appears 
have been made which increase the annual transporta- 
tion of the mail 968,702 miles. The whole annual 
transportation is now 15,468,692 miles. 

The Newburyport Herald gives the following brief 
abstract of the Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


The naval force in commission has consisted of 6 
frigates, IL sloops of war, and 7 schooners. The force 
abroad has been divided between the Mediterranean, 
West Indies, Brazil, and the Pacific. itom the first 
station, the Java, Constellation, and Fairfield have re- 
turned: and the John Adams added thereto. An in- 
crease of this force is recommended. The Brazilian 
station has afforded little active employment to the 
squadron stationed there: and nothing has disturbed 
our navigation there save a “ recent, and, it is believed 
unprecedented claim” to the Falkland Islands. The 
force in that region will be strengthened. The con- 
struction of the two Dry Docks is neaily completed. 
The expenditures on each have been about $500,000. 

In the measures recommended by his predecessors, 
of discontinuing certain of the old and establishing 
certain new Navy Yards, he does not concur. The 
erection of rope walks in some of the Navy Yards is 
recommended. The vessels housed are in very per- 
fect state. The money expended for timbers and 
stozes forthe gradual increase of the Navy, now in 
deposite, is over a mi'lion and a half; for the gradual 
improvement, is half a million; the amount of proper- 
ty on hand for repairs isalmosta million; the ordnance 
provisions. &c. amount to upwards of a million and a 
half more. For the preservatiun of live oak the sea 
board Setween St Mary’s and the Sabine has been di- 
vided into 7 districts, with an agent in each, and 8 
small vessels stationed on the coast. Appropriations 
for iron tanks in our vessels, and for steam batteries 
are recommended; and also improvements in regard 
to the instruction of young officers; the emoluments 
of sailing masters, and the wages uf carpenters, and 
sail makers, gunners and boatswains. No d fficulty 
has been experienced in procuring men for the ser- 
vice. The general appropriation for the suppression 
of the slave trade has had but small demands upon it. 


Tieasury Report. On Tharsday Dec. 8th, the Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury was exhibited. 





Our limits will not allow 
We give from the Advertiser a brief 
summary of the Report, which we cannot curtail nor 
amend. 


It is long, and ably drawn. 
us to insert it. 


It is an interesting document, and presents a gra ti- 
fying view of the National resources. It shows that 
the whole of the National debt may be paid off by the 
4th of March, 1833, provided a sale is made of the 
shares holden by the gevernment in the Bank of the 
United States. It embraces a discussion of several 
important questions of National policy, such as the re- 
newal of the charter of the Bank, which measure the 
Secretary strongly recommends—the disposition to be 
made of the public lands—and a reduction of the du- 
ties from imports, to an amount barely sufficient for the 
public exigeucies, which the Secretary thinks will not 
exceed, after including an allowance for such internal 
improvements as are of a National character, $15,000,- 
000. He recommends that the duties upon such ar- 
ticles as require the protection of the government for 











their production in this country, shall be retained on 
| ‘heir present footing, particularly those ov wool, wool- 
| 98, cottons, iron, hemp and sugar. The average of 
duty collected on these articles in 1829 & 1830, 
amaunted to $8,940,399. The amount of duties, in 
addition to those collected on these articles, which 


will be iequired after the payment of the public debt, 


will be $6,059,607, provided an allowance is made for 


certain expenditures 1ecommended by the Secretary, in 
addition to the present ordinary expenditures. . 


We add, from the Report, that the whole amount of 
the public debt of the United States is twenty four 
millions, three hunaied and twenty two thousand, two 
hundred and thirty five dollars, eighteen cents. If in 
addition to the revenue arising from duties and other 
sources, the Government should sell their stock in the 
Bank of the United States, the Report says that the 
public debt will amount on the Ist of January, 1833, 
to two millions three hundred and two thousand, six 
hundred and eighty six dollars, ninety seven cents. It 
is also stated that reservations are made to supply any 
deficiency of expected revenue, or any excess of ex- 
penditure beyond the calculation made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


‘* It will be perceived,” says the Report, “ that the 
Goveriment has the means, if properly employed, of 
reimbursing the whole of the public debt, by purchase 
or othei wise, on, or before the Ist of March, 1833.’’ 





City Meeting. On Monday last a ineeting was 
held in this city for the choice of Mayor and other 
City Officers. The votes for Mayor were divided be- 
tween the Hon. Charles Wells, Theodore Lyman, 
Jr Esq. and Hon. William Sullivan. No choice was 
effected. Anothe: meeting for the choice of Mayo: 
will be held on Thursday next. Mr: Sullivan has 





~ “ll pages 


declined standtng as a candidate for election. 


dent for information relative to the imprisonment of 








Railroads. The Lenox Joprual states that applica- 
tion will be made to the Legislature of this Coinmon- 
wealth at the ensuing session for the incorporation of 
a Company with $800,000 capital, to build a Railroad 
fiom the point between the towns of Sheffield and 
Salisbury where the contemplated New York and Al- 
bany Railroad shall strike the lines of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, to be continued through Berkshire. 
A petition is prepared and signed by Henry Dwight 
and 150 others. 


Application is to be made to the New York Legis- 
lature for Railroads, on the banks of the Hadson, be- 
tween New York and Manhattanville, capital $300,- 
000 ; from Troy to Schenectady ; from Troy to Green 
Bush, opposite Albany ; from Troy to Whitehall ; from 
Troy to Ballston Spa.; from Ovwego village to 
New York or some point near; from Greenbush to 
West Stockbridge, Ms.; and from New York to Albany. 

On the 7th of December, 1831, according to ap- 
pointment, a numerous and highly respectable meet- 
ing was held at the town of Leedsville, in the county 
of Dutchess, and different towns in the States of New 
York, Massachusetts and Connecticut were repre- 
sented by their respective delegates, to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of constructing a Railroad 
frcm the city of New York to the city of Albany. 

After the delegates had appeared and answered to 
their names, the meeting was addressed by Samuel 
Swartwout, Esq. in which the object of the conven- 
tion was named. He was followed by Col. Murray, 
ina plain, lucid and intelligent address, in which the 
practicability of the proposed Railroad was clearly 
shewn. Mr Redfield then gave the convention some 


statistical information, which was received by the con- 
with great satisfaction, and clearly pointing | 


vention 
out a very profitable investment to the stockholders. 
Highly important information was brought before the 


convenuon, shewing an amount of tonnage now trans: | 


ported to the Hudson river fiom the different towns 
in the state of Massachusetts, and particularly in the 


county of Berkshire, of more than 180,000 tons of the | 
manufactured articles, setting aside agricultural pro- | 


ductions and 16,000 passengers annually; clearly 
showing the immense importance of the application 
now made to the Legislature of New York for the 
proposed Railroad from West Stockbridge, or the line 
of Massachusetts, to Albany. 

Several resolutions passed expressing the opinion 
of the mecting of the great importance and advantage 
of the contemplated road. 


a charter for this object. A resolution passed recom- 
mending to the citizens of Massachusetts aad Connec- 
ticut to endeavor to obtain from the Legislatures of 
their respective States, charters for branches to con- 
A Committee of cor- 
respondence was appointed with instructions to take 


nect with the proposed route. 


such measures as they may think calculated to advance 
the object of the ineeting. 


This disorder, of which so many among 
Papers 


Influenza. 
us complain, is not confined to our vicinity. 
from every part of the Union mention its prevalence. 
The Newark Eagle says that the Legislature of New 
Jersey was to adjourn until February, owing to the 
Influenza among the members, which is so general 
that on some days not half of them could attend in 
their places. 

Specie. It appears, from the following paragraph, 
that some of the specie, perhaps much of it, which has 
been lately exported from this country to England, 
was sent out as an article of merchandize. 

We learn, says the New York Gazette, from a good 
source, that letters were received by the York, ad- 
dressed to some of our most respectable Houses, in 
forming them that their last shipments of specie could 
not be disposed of to advantage, and if they shipped 
any more, they would be compelled to return it. 
This state cf things will of course prevent auy further 
demand for specie for exportation. 

This is confirmed by the following from the London 
Herald of Nov. 22d. 

The Hudson, from New York, has arrived, bringing 
$450,000 on Merchants’ account. Within tr last 
six weeks we have received about two millions 6f dol- 
lars from the United States. Silver is now very plen- 
tiful in our market. We are told, indeed, that there 
are three miliions of dollars on sale now, but without 
purchasers. 


Georgia. Bills have been proposed in the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia, to establish in the city of Augusta, a 
Board for the Inspection of Coton, and for the pur- 
pose of settling differences that tay originate between 
tbe purchaser and seller of Cotton: and to prevent 
the practice of duelling, by requiring members of the 
Legislature to take an oath against it. 

English Reform. 
English paper. 

The Rev. Sidney Smith, in his speech at the Vaun- 
ton meeting, said that the attempt of the House of 
Lords to stop the progress of Reform reminded him of 
the conduct of the excellent Mrs Partington during 
the great storm at Sidmouth in 1824. The tide rose 
to an incredible height ; the waves rushed in upon the 
houses ; and every thing was threatened with destruc- 
tion. Inthe midst of the fearful commotion of the 
elements, Dame Partington, who lived upon the sea 


We copy the following from an 


and patterns, trundling her mop, and sweeping out the 
sea water, and vigorously pushing back the Atlantic. 
The Atlintic was roused, and so was Mrs Partington ; 
bnt the contest was unequal. The Atlantic beat Mrs 
Partington. She was excellent ata slop or a puddle, 
but she could do nothing with a tempesr. 


Sir Walter Scott. This distinguished man was in 
London, on the 22d ult. residing with his son-in-law, | 
Mr Lockhart. 
immediately, in a King’s ship, for the Mediterranean ; 
and, we believe, means to pass the winter at Malta, or 
in the south of Italy. His second son is at Naples, 
attached to the British Embassy there—a circum- 
stance which may induce him to take up his abode in 
that city, 


beach, was seen at the door of her house, with mop 





{ 


Greece. We learn that Count Capo d’Istrias, in 
consequence of the late events in Poros, and seeing 
the absolute impossibility of reconciling the several 
parties in Greece, has resolved to lay down his office 
and to quit that country. 





MARRIAGES. 








In this city, on Sunday evening by Rev. Mr Park- 
man, Mr Robert Restieaux, jr to Miss Susanna B. 
Walker, both of this city. Bee 

In Chelsea, by Rev. Mr Alger, Mr Benjamin W. 
Parker, of Boston, to Miss Philinda Tewksbury of C. 

In Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr Gannett, Mr Mer- 
rick A. Coolidge to Miss Sarah Ann Tucker. — 

In West Cambridge, on Wednesday evening, by 
Rev. Mr Hedge, Mr Joseph Yates, of Cambridgeport, 
to Miss Almira Wellington, daughter of Charles W. 
Esq. 

In Hingham, by Rev. Mr Brooks, Mi Samuel 
Sprague, jr. to Miss Anna B. Hammond; Mr Ira 
Berry, of Boston, to Miss Lydia M. Hobart, daughter 
of Capt. Samuel H.; Mr William Sturgis, of Boston, to 
Miss Elizabeth Hinckley. 

In Walpole, on Thanksgiving evening, by Rev. Mr 
Storer, Mr Joseph Crane, of Providence, to Miss Susan 
Boyden. 











DEATAS. 











In this city, on Sanday last, Deacon John Simpkins, 
aged 91; for many years the oldest Deacon in the 
Congregational Churches in this city; who for more 
than filtyfive years sustained that office in the New 
North Church, having been elected to it in 1776, dur- 
ing the ministry of the Rev. Dr Andrew Eliot, and ful- 
filled with exemplary fidelity the duties belonging to 
it, as well in the distribution of its charities as in the 
service of the Lord’s Table, till within a very few 
years of his decease. 





meet achat antnenee +S ender 


It was also resolved to pe- | 


tition the Legislature of the State of New York for | : : 
| vember wind; and the gayest thing you shall meet 


ee a 


Last week, Mrs Lucy Pollard, aged 92, a colored 
woman of much respectability ; whose good conduct 
through her loug life obtained for her the respect aad 
good offices of many fiends; and who amidst the in 
firmities of protracted old age was distinguished for 
her cheerful gratitude, and kindness of disposition, as 
well as by her sincere and humble piety. 

Yesterday morning, at an advanced age, at the resi- 
dence of Thomas Walley, Esq, Brookline, Miss Han- 
NAH ApaAms, long known and respected in the liteia- 
ry and religious world, as the author of many valuable 
and instructive works. No female writer in our coua- 
try has obtained a higher distinction at once for the 
number and usefulness of her productions. Among 
these, her ‘* View of all Religions,” her ‘* History of 
the Jews,” and ** of New England,” and her * Letters 
on the New Testament,” have been repeatedly 1e- 
published and extensively read in Great Britain as 
well asin America. Her latest efforts were devoted 
to the illustration of the Scriptures, which was indeed 
the favorite study and occupation of her life, and were 
specially intended for the religious improvement of the 
young. 

In Roxbury, on Saturday evening, Miss Sarah C. 
Hunnewman, aged 21, fouith daughter of Deacon Wil- 
liam C. Hunoeman. 

In Beverly, on Saturday last, Mr Samuel Rantoul, 
aged 19, son of Hon. Robert Rantoul, and a member 
| of the Junior Class of Harvard University. 














SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S WORKS. 
| HILLIARD & BROWN, Booksellers to the Universi- 
ty, Cambridge, hove just published, 

Tue Liprary or OLv ENGLISH Prose WRITERS, 
Vol. Lil. containing the Miscellaneous Works of Sir 
Thomas Browne, with sowe account of his life and 
writings. Edited by the Rev. AuexanpverR Youna. 
This volume contains the whole of ** The Religion of 
a Physician,” the treatise on * Urn Burial,” the * Let- 
ter to a Friend on the death of his Intimote Fiiend,” 
and selections fiom the ‘ Vulgar E:rors.” 


| 
i 
| 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 
‘** 1 wonder and admire his entireness in every sub- 
| ject thatis before him. He follows it, he never wan- 
| ders from it, and he has no occasion to wander ; for 
| whatever happens to be the subject, he metamorpho- 
| ses all nature into it. In that treatise on some urns 
| dug up in Norfolk, how earthy, how redolent of graves 
| and sepulchres is every line! You have now dark 
mould, now a thigh bone, now a skull, then a bit of 
| a mouldered coffin, a fragment of an old tomb-stone 
| with moss in its * Hic Jacet,’ a ghost, or a winding- 
sheet, or the echo of a funeral psalm wafted on a No- 


' 


| with shall be a silver nail ora gilt ‘ Anno Domiui,’ 


| fromm a perished coffin- top.” 

Tilliard & Brown have on hand a few copies of the 

two preceding volumes. Vol. [. containing Fuller’s 

Holy and Profane States, and Vol. HI. Sir Philip Sid- 

ney’s Defence of Pocsy, and Selden's Table Talk. 
Dec. 17. 3t. 
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IMPRUVED.-—-FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


Just published, and for sale by the principal Book- 
sellers throughout the United States, the Fourteenth 
| Edition of ** Rudiments of Geography for Schools,” 
with an improved ‘ School Atlas,” by WituramC, 
| WoopsrinGe, Editor of the “ Annals of Education 
| and Instruction ;” author of a system of “ Universal 
| Geogiaphy” for Colleges and Academies. 

This fourteenth Edition has been greatly improved. 
— The maps for the Atlas are from new Steel Plates. 
The maps of the four quarters of the Globe are drawn 
on entirely new and original projections and upon the 
| same scale, by which each couniry is made to appear 
| in its natural connection, comparative size, and its rel- 
ative situation, as it regards both land and water; the 
only possible method of securing just impressions. 
The Atlas also contains an additional map of the Pa- 
cific Ocean—a new chart of the principal! Animals of 
the Earth—a chart of the Magnitudes of Countries, 
States, Seas, &c.-—-Engraved plans or maps of the 
principal American Cities, wtth their immediate En- 
virons—and a series of Questions on the several charts 
| embraced in the Atlas.—The Geography has been im- 
| proved by the addition of notices of such changes, 
| improvements, and discoveries as have been deemed 
important, with new illustratioas.—The statements of 
| population, have been revised with great care, ac- 
| cording.to the best authorities.—Engravings ot the 
| principal public buildings in the United States, and of 
| the principal cities in the world, have been added. 
_ The edition has been printed to correspond in its pag- 
ing with the previous editions, and will be used in 
} connection without difficulty. The price is the same 
| as heretofore established. The additions which have 
been made, it is believed, will facilitate the science, 
and render the work still more deserving of the pat- 
ronage, which its decided originalily and merits, have 
ilready procured for it, both in our own country and 
in Europe. Itis claimed, and experience has proved, 
that this work, in the hands of the intelligent teacher 
with but common industry, wil! necessarily produce 
the most correct and permanent knowledge of the 
most useful and interesting geographical facts. Thirty 
thousand copies of this work are sold annually iu the 
United States. 

For sale by the principal Booksellers in Boston, by 
CARTER & HENDEE and CROCKER & BREW- 
STER. 

Boston, Decembor 17th, 1831. 
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CHAPEL LITURGY. 

Just published by CARTER & HENDEE, “A 
Liturgy for the use of the Church at Kings Chapel in 
Boston ; collected principally from the Book of Com- 
/ mon Prayer. Fourth Edition; with Family Prayers 
| and Services, and a collection of Hymns for domestic 
and private use. By F. W. P. Greenwoop.” 

Dec. 17. 3t. 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR 


The Liverary Guardian says he sails | PRESENTS. 


Christian Offering for 1832; handsomely bound and 
ornamented with beautiful engravings. 

Child’s Annual; or, Conversations Instructive and 
Fatertaining, for the use of Children.— With twelve 
Plates. By a Lady. 

Friendship’s Offering; Winter’s Wreath; Atlantic 

Souvenir; Amulet; Forget Me Not; Christian Li- 

brary ; Boy’s Own B ook ; American Girl’s Book. 
Dec. 17. . LINCOLN & EDMANDS. 





WHITMAN’S SERMONS. 


Proposals for Publishing 
A VOLUME oF 
PRACTICAL AND DOCTRINAL SERMONS, 
By Bernarp WHITMAN. 


Turse Sermons will not be controversial in the 
common acceptation of thatterm. The great doctrines 
of the Gospel will be intreduced as motives to exer- 
tion and as sources of consolatiun ; andon this ground 
they may be called doctrinal. Most of the number 
will relate to Christian practice, and in the proper 
sense of the word, may be pronounced practical. 
They will be written in a plain and direct style, and 
be adapted to the comprehensiun and common wants 
of all ages and classes of society. Some of them have 
heen sepeatedly requested for publication in those 
places in which they have been delivered. The 
whole are designed to make practical and pious and 
happy Christians; and so far as this object shall be 
accomplished through their instrumentality, the prayer 
of the author will be answered, 

CONDITIONS. 

I. The work will be handsomely printed on fine 
paper and good type, making a duodecimo volume of 
about 300 pages. 

II. The price to Subscribers will be one DOLLAR, 
neatly bound in boards with cloth backs—to non- 
Subscribers $1,25. 

{tS Those who procure five Subsciibers shall re- 
ceive a sixth copy Bares or six copies for $5. 

LEONARD C. BOWLES, Publisher, 

Dec, 10. No. 124 Washington Street. 
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PROPOSALS 


Tor Publishing by Subscription 


A TRANSLATION OF LE CLERC’S TREATISE 
ON THE 
INTERPRETATION OF LANGUAGE. 


BY 
Cuartes A. FARLEY AND ANDREW P. Prapopy, 


Members of the Senior Class in the Divinity School in 
Harvard University. 


This Treatise, which is now offered to the pubhe for 
the first time in an English dress, is contained in the 
first volume of Le Clere’s “ Ars Critica.” It compris- 
es an investigation of the causes of the ambiguity of 
written language, and of the difficulties which attend 
the translation and interpretation of ancient and foreiga 
authors. Each principle, proposition, or rule, is copl- 
ously illustrated by examples drawn from the classics, 
the Christian Fathers, and the Scriptures. Lt is a work 
which cannot be unprofitable to the classical scholar, 
and, it is believed, will be found peculiarly useful to 
the student in biblical criticism. While many will 
prefer turead this treatise in the otiginal, there are 
others who are unwilling or unable to do so, and who 
may be glad to have an English copy. As a critic and 
the ologian, the author is wellknown. The name of Le 
Clere is so intimately connected with the science of 
criticism, as sufficiently to reconimend any of bis works 
to the linguist or the critic. 

At the request of the gentlemen who have executed 
this translation, | very readily state, that I aurac- 
quainted with no work which .hrows more light on the 
character and interpretation of language, than the first 
volume of Le Clere’s ** Ars Critica.” 

Anprews Norrow. 

Cambridge, 19 Nov, 1831. 


I regaid Le Clerc’s ** Ais Critica” as 1 work of the 
first importance to biblical students, I have also ex- 
amined a part of the trauslation, which appears to me 
to be very faithfully executed. J. G, PALFREY. 

Harvard University, 10 .Vov. 183}. 


{Extract of a letter from Professor Stuart.} 


Gentlemen,-—It is a considerable number of years 
since [ have read Le Clerc’s “ Ars Critica.” But f 
am well acquainted with the character, and with some 
of the writings, of this author. I do not adopt, as you 
know, all his theological views; but as a thetorician 
and master of the great principles of interpretation, 1 
consider him as a writer of the very first rank, and 
well deserving the attentive study of every man, who 
intends to acquire an extensive knowledge of the the- 
ory of language and interpretation. Possibly, on re- 
viewing his book, I might find some things with which 
I could not agree ; but this does not hinder my com- 
mending the merits of itin general, which have so 
strongly impressed themselves upon my mind. I 
shall rejoice to see the book iu an English dress, and 
in an acceptable form for critical readers. I wish suc- 
cess, therefore, to your labors with a view toits publi- 
cation, and hope that it will be forth-coming from the 
press. It is impossible that those who may differ from 
Le Clerc in his theology, should not respect his tal- 
ents and acquisitions, and prize the privilege of enjoy- 
ing access to his views; particularly those on the sub- 
ject of language and interpretation. 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
Moses Struanrt. 

Andover, L7 Nov. 1831. 

The work will make about 500 pages 12mo. It will 
be printed on good paper, and put to subscribers at 
$1,50 a copy. Persons holding subscription papers 
are requested to retum them to HILLIARD & 
BROWN, the publishers, before the let of January 
next. 

Cambridge Nov. 25, 1831. 
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BLAKE’S ASTRONOMY. 

Published by LINCOLN & EDMANDS, No. 59 
Washington Street, ‘* The First Book in Astronomy. 
By Rev. J. L. Buaxe. Iilustrated with Steel Plate 
Engravings,—being a plain and familiar Treatise on 
the important branch of Astronomy precisely adapted 
to the Common Schools throughout the United States.” 
This work has been prepared for its inte 


é with 
the utmost care on the part of the -Author ; and the 
Publishers have spared no reasonable expense in pre- 
senting it to the public in the bert style of modern 
School Books; they have labored to have it suited to 
the most fastidious in matters of taste ; and in these 
times of retrenchment and economy, a thing so very 
important—to make it a cheap book. From the popu- 
larity it has acquired in the few months since it was 
first published, the expectation is hecoming coufident 
that the Author and Publishers will be sustained by 
pu blic sentiment ia their cpinion as to the importance 
of such a work. 





NOTICES OF THE WORK. 


From the Boston Evening Gazette. 

We are free to say, that this, in our opinion, is de- 
cidedly the best work, on the sublime and interesting 
subject of Astronomy, of which we have any knowl- 
edge. _- 

Fiom Barnum Field, A. M. Principal of the Hancock 
School, Boston. 

I have seen the First Book in Astronomy, by Rev. 
J. L. Blake, A. M. and consider the plan of the work, 
and the manner of the execution, judicious and excei- 
lent. 1 know of no other work on Astronomy so well 
calculated to interest and instruct young learners in 
this sublime science. I believe when its merits are 
fully known, it will become a valuable auxiliary in the 
cause of education, 


From J. Furbish, A. M. Principal of the Portland High 
Schoo! for Young Ladies. 

I have examined Blake’s First Book in Astronomy, 
and as an introduction, have found it better adapted to 
High Schools and Academies than any other in use 
I consider it peculiarly well arranged for female schools. 


From Mr Edward Hinckley, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics in the University of Maryland. 

It is a work of utility and merit, far superior to any 
other which I have seen, with regard to the purposes 
for which it is designed. The Author has selected 
his topies with great judgment, arranged them in ad- 
mirable order, and exhibited them in a style and man- 
ner at once tasteful and philosophical. Nothing seems 
wanting— nothing redundant. Itis truly a very beau- 
tiful and attractive book, calculated to afford both 
pleasure and profit’ to all who may enjoy the advan- 
tage of perusing it. 


From James F. Gould, A. M. Principal of the High 
School for Young Ladies, in Baltimore, Md. 

I shall introduce your First Book in Astronomy into 
my Academy in September. I consider it decidedly 
superior to any elementary work of the kind ] have 
ever seen. 


From Mr D. Ring, Instructer of Young Ladies, in Bal- 
timore. 

I have attentively examined the First Book in As- 

tronomy, by the Rev. Mr Blake, and am decidedly of 

opinion that it is the best work of the kind extant. I 

shall as early as I can make arrangements to that ef- 

fect, introduce it into my seminary. Dee. 10. 


ore 


TO PARENTS AND INSTRUCTERS. 


MARSH, CAPEN & LYON have just published a 


work—entitled, . 
“ Strictures on Education ; designed for the bene- 


fit of Parents and Instructers.” By a Lavy. 
‘* Whoever has the regulation of the associations of 
another from early infancy, is, to ia great degrec, the 
arbiter of his happiness or misery. 
Price 25 cents, neatly bound. 
Dec. 10. 4t. 


RAMMOHUN ROY’S WORKS. 


The Theological writings of this distinguished Brah- 
min are for sale at the office of the Christian Register. 
An engraved portrait of Rammohun Roy is also 

for sale at this Office, and by ALLEN & Gopparp, 














No. 11 Schoo! street. Oct. 22. 
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